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SCHOOL HOURS AND HOLIDAYS 

r" r fc and the greater part of the cricket 
f fer'wT can see, 'there is no reason why the summer holing 
be fixed as they are, except the assumed nece ssit * 
S d the three terms of equal length, and the school V 
55 into three equal parts. Why should not the autu m „ 
* rn be longer than the other two, the fee being arranged j„ 
proportion ? It is, perhaps, the best term m the year f or 
a, d already, as a rule, stands by itself, the other two being 
Grouped for the purposes of the summer examination. If th “ 
summer term must remain as it is, I would fix the chief 
examination at Easter, and drop home-work from that time 
up to the summer holiday, as I believe is done at Fettes College. 
Some additional time for outdoor games may be got by 
dropping gymnastics and handicraft, which are specially suitable 
occupations for the winter months. 

The general result of a change such as I have roughly indi- 
cated, would be to reduce to some extent, perhaps to a consi- 
derable extent, the number of hours during which a teacher 
would be engaged in actual teaching. At the same time I 
believe that from a number of hours thus reduced, a consi- 
derably greater educational result would be gained. Other 
advantages would result, of which I may specify two. It 
would be much easier, without any excessive strain, to impose 
extra tasks as a punishment for idleness, and to give extra 
teaching at home or at school in aid of boys dull or backward. 
Another advantage would be that the slighter ailments, which 
cost a day or two of absence, would be got over with less 
injury to lessons. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the subject of my paper 
is one which pre-eminently belongs to parents, though it is 
also one upon which schoolmasters seldom, if ever, hear the 
opinion of parents. Why should not the Parents’ Union 
undertake the task of collecting those opinions ? 


HENRY VAUGHAN, 


THE “ SILURIST.” 


HENR^ VAUGHAN, called the “Silurist,” a designation he 
adopted as native of South Wales, or County of the Silures 
is a Poet of whom until comparatively recent years too little 
has been known. 


He was descended from an ancient Brecknockshire family 
probably of Royal origin, and was born in 1621, at Newton 
on the banks of the Usk, for which he has shown his 
affection in much of his verse, and with which his name will 
always be associated. He and his twin brother Thomas 
owed their early education to the Rev. Matthew Herbert, 
Rector of Llangattock, under whom they made considerable 
advance in classical studies. In 1638 the brothers both 
passed into Jesus College, Oxford, but the times were trouble- 
some, and the Oxford of 1638 breathed the spirit of political 
conflict far more than of studious progress. The Court, 
removed here from London, was soon to become the per- 
vading influence in the University. 

Politics, rather than learning, became the order of the day, 
and Henry Vaughan appears to have left Oxford without 
graduating. 

Sprung from an old Royalist family, it is no wonder that 
the young Vaughans (like most other Oxonians) should 
espouse the cause of the unfortunate Charles. I homas is 
known to have borne arms for the king, while Henry, though 
it is uncertain whether he ever actually engaged in action,, 
undoubtedly suffered imprisonment for the cause. In 1647 
we find the brothers living together at Newton; l homas 
now a clergyman and Rector of his native parish ; Henry, 
who had obtained after leaving Oxford the M. D. degree of 
London, practising as a Doctor of Medicine. 

fhere was however little assured peace to be looked for in 
those revolutionary days, and Thomas Vaughan had not long 
been in possession of his country living before le vas 
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n h hv the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on tru mDeri 
charges of bad conduct and from the all-potent f ac , of '“l 
■ hnrne arms for the king. n >- 

ha "" g r etired to Oxford, where he devoted himself t0 .. 
Study of Alchemy. He also published verses both i„ 

^ Fnriish and on his death, in 1665, was mourned bv V, 
Elegy called “Daphnis,” a Pastoral som^' 


brother in 
in the style of Spenser. 


s 
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Henry Vaughan was intimate with most of the y 0u 
literary men of his day, whom he met at social gatherings at 
the “Glove” lavern, on occasional visits to London 

Fletcher’s plays, published in 1647, were prefixed by l auda ; 

tory verses, of which Vaughan was the author, and he speaks 
also with special admiration of Ben Jonson and the young 
poet Randolph. 

Vaughan first came noticeably before the public as an author 
by the publication of some love verses and a translation of the 
Tenth Satire of Juvenal; and soon after prepared for press his 
second volume of verses entitled “ Olor Iscanus ” or “ The 
Swan of the Usk.” This however was never published with 
the author’s consent. It contains poems expressive of noble 
sentiments touched with Royalist enthusiasm, and indicating 
much depth of poetic feeling. There is in it nothing of which 
he need have been ashamed in later years, though it appears 
from the preface, written by ihomas Vaughan who published 
the volume in 1651, that the author had himself intended to burn 
the M.S. on account of its secular character. Henry Vaughan’s 
later writings offer no such contrast to those of his earlier 
days, as do the writings for instance of Downe, but, like 
Vorge Herbert (with whom he was connected by marriage), 
aughan experienced through a severe illness a great moral 
an intellectual change, and determined, as he says in the 

P ace to his later poems, henceforth to devote his muse to 
religious themes entirely. 

as during his illness that Vaughan first became 

fl lxrifV» _ • . • _ ® 


fluenced 16 ^'^ 1 - 1 ^ Wlddn g s °f George Herbert, which 
Herbert , T- m n ° Sma11 de g r ee. He determined to ta*- 
terms as ^ an d model, and speaks of him in loving 

gained manv^ blessed man • • • whose holy life and verse 

t0 “ Silex ScintXns ” V ) ertS> ° f Wh ° m 1 am the leaSt ” 


HENRY VAUGH AN^^^ ^ 

In imitation of Herbert’s work “^Tt ~ 

published some sacred poems entitled « c"J Ple C Vau g han 
/Sparks from the Flint Stone), but this 1 ^intillans" 
called “ Flores Solitudines" attracted 1 Ume and anoth er 
teased from further publication ^ S’ , He 

remaining years of his life. They were prolnhl kn ° Wn ° f the 
banks of his loved Usk, away from ^ y spent on the 

which characterized the Court and tim “rfQ^ in n UenCe ! 
in the quiet retirement befitting the 

nature. He was twice married, and died in T g 

of seventy-three. By his own desire the following ‘epitaph 
was placed on his tomb ,n the churchyard of Uansaintfi£dV 

“ Servus inutilis, 

Peccator maximus, 

Hie jaceo 

Gloria ! -f- miserere ! ” 


Vaughan belongs to the Metaphysical, or as it has perhaps 
been more fittingly called, the Fantastic, School of Poets and 
is one of the greatest of their number. Until the publication 
of a selection of his poems with an appreciative memoir by 

the Rev. H. F. Lyte in 1847, he was, however, practically 
unknown. 

Ihe licentious age in which he lived little appreciated the 
earnest piety of his verse, and during the pre-eminence of the 
correctly smooth style which after Milton reigned supreme 
till, from the ashes of the French Revolution, the breath of a 
new Renaissance was fanned on English Literature, no one 
cared to turn to the more rugged style of some of the better 
of the F antastic Poets. The chief collections of the British 
Foets include no mention of Vaughan, and in our own day it 
has been possible for a fellow Welshman to address him, 
though in grateful admiration, as the “unknown Poet/’* 

Yet Vaughan is wonderfully modern in feeling. Containing, 
as his verse does, much of the fantastic setting characteristic 
of the age in which he wrote, there is still far less straining 
after effect, and far more naturalness in him than in most of 
his contemporaries. He is conspicuous for what Dr. Johnson 
calls his “ clear intensity/' and with much of Herbert s 
ingenious imagery and Crashaw’s rapt devotion, possesses 
an individual depth of poetic feeling all his own. He was a 

* Sec Lewis Morris’s Lines “ To an unknown Poet.” 
v <*. IV. — no. 6. 2P 
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nf nature, and regards her often in that phil^T 
true lover of Wor dsworth has made us familiar. Phlc 

"tut example the following lines front a poe m ^ 
<*The Starre.” 

“ Whatever ’tis, whose beauty here below 
Attracts thee thus, and makes thee stream and flow, 

And wind and curie, and wink and smile, 

Shifting thy gate and guile, 

“Though thy close commerce nought at all imbarrs 
Mv present search, for eagles eye not Starrs; 

And still the lesser by the best 


“Yet seeing all things that subsist and be 
Have their commissions from Divinitie 
And teach us duty, I will see 

What man may learn from thee.” 


In this last verse it might almost be Wordsworth speaking, 
while the two preceding it show the quaint fantastic 
setting so often to be met with in the poems of Vaughan’s 
day. 

The beautiful poem called “ The Retreate,” and another 
entitled “ Corruption,” remind us of Wordsworth's immortal 
ode. 

The former should be read in its entirety ; from the 
latter I quote the opening* lines : 


“ Sure, it was so. Man in those early days 
Was not all stone and earth ; 

He shin’d a little, and by those weak rays, 

Had some glimpse of his birth.” 

Ihere is much that one feels tempted to quote showing 
Vaughan’s tender love of, and joy in nature, but I will 
give only the following gem-like poem on “A Shower”: 


' vci iiai opnngs ; 

the dew that silvers the dove’s wings! 

O welcom, welcom to the sad: 

Gi\e dry dust drink, drink that makes glad ! 
Many fair ev’nings, many flow’rs 
Sweetened with rich and gentle showers 
a\e I enjoyed, and down have run 
an ) a fine and shining sun ; 
but never till this happy hour, 

T aS blest Nvith ^ch an evening shower!” 

seem alm^T to" h'" ^ f ° Urth Hne is very 
hear the gentle patter of the 


effective ; 

rain. 
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In the “inwardness” which we 
musings on nature, and which we are an^ t" VaUghi 
peculiarly modern, we are reminded of J! fh aS 

century poet-Tennyson, who h proLZ J '"T™* 

^ter* poets'" th ° UKht “ d -X other of" 

An interesting comparison has been ma de between 
fennysons “Invitation to F. D. Maurice" and Vaughan, 
“Invitation to a Brecknockshire Breakfast," where one cannot 
but be struck with the similarity of though, a„Texp“ 
But it is m the calm self-restraint and underlying pathos 
of such poems as ‘‘Absence" and “Departed friends " 
-those beautiful lines, best known perhaps of all Vaughan 
wrote, beginning 


“They are all gone into the world of light! 

And I alone sit lingering here ! ” 

that we are most strongly reminded of the better-known 
poet of our own day. They breathe the spirit of a hope 
rising from the ashes of a deep regret, and of the “ Faith 
which comes of self-controll,” which together form the key- 
note of “ In Memoriam,” and in varying degree of other 
of Tennyson's poems. 

The self-restraint in Vaughan's poetry is very noticeable, 
when we remember he belonged to an age in which poetry 
was characterized by a wealth of extravagant conceits and 
exuberant wordiness. It is true that Vaughan's poetry is 
often fantastic in style, and ingenious in manner but he is 
also conspicuous for having known how to unite condensed 
thought with poetic expression. Take for instance this line 

“ Prayer is the world in tune,” 

or the following from “ Sundayes " : 

“A day to seek 

Eternity in time; the steps by which 
IVe climb above all ages ; ” 

which are almost epigrammatic. 

There is often in Vaughan a rugged earnestness as well 
as an occasional wealth of metaphor. He tried many styles 
°f versification, and sometimes his lines lack harmony ror a 
being too much broken up, as in the longest an one 
the otherwise finest of his poems “Rules and Lessons 
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r u; s verses are full of grace and beauty 
But many o - , j n so small a legacy of an ^ 

poetic^feeling. In many of ** 

th h e° W purdy devotional spirit as in Crashaw or Herb£ 
th P u -th more self-restraint than the one, and with m ’ 
^"intensity than the othe. Many ^ 
1ms are very beautiful and occasionally reach a grand^ 

unrivalled ^ “ for 


••I saw eternity the other night. 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright. 


In conclusion I will quote only from a quaint little p 0eni 
called “Stars”: 

“Stars are of mighty use. The night 
Is dark and long; 

The rode foul ; and where one goes right, 

Six may go wrong. 

“ One twinkling ray 
Shot o’er some cloud 
May clear much way 
And guide a crowd.” 


Perhaps we could pay no better tribute to the memory of 
the retiring and humble-minded author of “Silex Scintillans” 
than by comparing his poems to a “twinkling ray” bright 
amid much that was dark in contemporary literature, and 
capable of shining with equal lustre still. 


F. U. 


brushwork. 

By Mrs. Henry Perrin. 

II. 

Last month 1 dwelt chiefly on the beauty of the “/” curve 
and I hope our little friends will have by this time practised 
it in all directions and in numerous varied combinations, as it 
is in this way children can be encouraged to make original 
designs, and to see what lovely patterns can be drawn by 
repeating between parallel lines some of the simplest forms. 
It would be well if every page of their “ brushwork ” book 
which ought to be not less in size than <)in. by i sin.) had a 
different pattern as a border to its central picture. Designs 
may be made also of straight lines in different directions with 
dots done with the point of the brush held upright ; also 
“ blobs ” may be used, which are produced by the brush being 
laid on its side on the paper. The outlines of these “ blobs ” 
will be ovate , each formed of two curves, so much used in 
Greek design. Children should be taken to see the Greek 
“ Brushwork ” on the pottery at South Kensington Museum, 
and shewn how the Greek artists made use of different modi- 
fications of the in drawing their animals, especially those 
in motion. The spiral will be seen to consist of many 
curves joined together, there being no complete circle ; indeed 
the true circle is rarely seen in nature, and is not such a 
natural or easy curve to draw, therefore we will discourage its 
use for the present. 

I would mention that of course compasses and rulers are 
never to be allowed ; the horizontal and parallel lines enclosing 
the borders must be done by holding the brush of colour ver- 
tically, the little finger only touching the paper and the arm 
working freely from the shoulder and not from the elbow. 


